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Remarks upon England, extracted from the Journal of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John and 


Lewis of Austria. 
From the Litcrary Gazette. 


Continued from Page 175. 


HE cathedral of Litchfield, where we arrived on the 

Oth of November, 1815, is built in the most ancient 
style: in this cathedral there is a monument of the cele- 
brated Garrick. From Litcbfield the road lies along the 
side of the great canal through a beautiful valley. This 
canal crosses the river Trent, over which it is conducted by 
means of a brick bridge (or aqueduct) supported by twelve 
arches, 

At Derby we halted: the town lies upon the river Derwent, 
at the foot of the mountains which form the north side of 
the county of Derby, and all containing mines. Of the five 
charches in this town, that of All Saints is admired on ac- 
count of its steeple, which was built in the reign of Henry 
VILL. and, as we were informed, is 178 feet in height. We 
examined a silk mill, which is remarkable, as being the first 
that was erected in England. John Lombe, the person who 
erected it, bad travelled to [ialy for the purpose of procuring 
drawings and models of the very ingenious and complicated 
machines which are employed in that county. In the year 
1716 he obtained a patent for fourteen years. This mill 
Vou, 58. Q 
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furnishes three or four hundred weight of spun silk per week, 
and employs between two and three hundred workmen, 

In Derby there are many warehouses of tlhe beautiful vases, 
candlesticks, lamps, &c. which are made of spar: a white 
caldareous stone, which is found about three miles from 
Derby, is used for similar purposes. Brown’s warehouse for 
these acticles appeared to us the most complete, The 
vieusils and ornaments of dark blue spar were particularly 
beautiful. Some were shewn to us, consisting of a single 
piece, and which are fifteen inches in height, and nine or 
ten inches in diameter. The most beautiful pieces, of a dark 
blue, inclining to violet, are not quite of their natural colour, 
but are changed by the operation of heat. 

After spar is sawed, the vessels are turned upon the lathe, 
with steel tools. A steam engine sets in motion four large 
sawing machines, as well as the various turning lathes, 

The iron foundry produces founder’s work of every kind. 
Steam engines are also manufactured here, the action of 
each of which is calculated to produce the efiect of the la- 
bour of the number of horses, whose place it is to supply. 
The prices of these engines are as follow : 

Oi one horse power - - 100/. sterling 
— two ditto------ 170, » 

— three ditto - - - - - 2207. 

— four ditto -- --- - 270/, 


From this foundry we went to a manufactory of porcelain, 
The paste (or clay) is good ; but the painting is very indifs 
ferent. The colours, with the exc eption of the blue, are not 
at all beautiful. The lathe is set in motion by a large wheel, 
moved by achild: this is advantageous to the workwan who 
gives the form, because, not being obliged to tread with bis 
toot, he can hold faster, and work with greater certainty and 
accuracy, 

Two canals unite at Derby, and pour their waters into the 
Derwent. We left the town on the 10:b. ‘the country 
becomes more and more irregular. Tike eminences are ene 
tirely cultivated. Ata pretty village, the road divides into 
two branches, one of which leads to Belper, the other to 
Wirksworth, We took the latter, It continually ascends, 
and the country becomes gradually more baricn. Here, as 
wellas in other parts of England, we meet men on hoiseback, 
with women sitting behind them, on a saddle contrived for 
the purpose. In the neignbourhood of Wiiksworth, the 
a of the mines are to be seen on all the surrouding 
hills. 


Pie lead-imines in the county of Deiby produce annually 
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five or six thousand tons. In many of them the lead is mixed 
with calamine, which is separated in reverberatory furnaces, 
then calcined, pounded, and washed. 

In a valley near Crownford, we were shewn a great cotton 
mill, which was erected by Sir Richard Arkwright in 1792. 
It was he who first introduced into England the great cotton 
mills, and led to the flourishing state of this branch of in- 
dustry. 

In the neighbourhood of Matlock we saw a spring, which 
possesses the property of covering things that are dipped in 
it, inthe space of six minutes, with a calcareous crust. The 
water is lukewarm, being of the temperature of 68 aegrees 
of Fahrenheit. ‘The proprietor of the spring, which is in a 
cavern that is closed up, has built a shed, or hut, near it, in 
which the incrusted things are sold; they consist of eggs, 
little baskets, skulls of animals, birds’ nests, &c. The sale of 
them is considerable, especially to the company who come 
to tnke the waters at Matlock. The crust which thus 
covers the articles put into the waters, is of a brown colour, 
The warm springs at Matlock were discovered in the seven- 
teenth century. There are three bathing houses, and suf- 
ficient room for four hundred persons. 

We went down into the celebrated cavern, known by the 
name of Cumberland’s Cavern. It did not appear to us 
very interesting, except for mineralogists, who visit it with 
afaummer in their hands, and make a rich collection of 
crystallizations of spar, Xc. We were told that finer speci- 
mens were to be found in Rutland’s Cavern, on the other 
side of Matlock. They have lately discovered in it copper 
combined with vitriol. In Matlock, as well as Derby, there 
are magazines of sparvases. That cf Messrs. Brown and 
Mawe contains an uncommonly beautiful co)!ection of these 
articles, We saw here specimens of the newly discovered 
varieties of the red spar. We were informed that Mr, 
Mawe is one of the first mineralogists in England: he has 
written a work on the minerals of Derbyshire. 


To be continued. 


Mr. Panantis Narrative of his Captivity and Adven- 
turcs at Algiers. 


HIS gentleman is a scholar of ‘Tuscany, who during the 
revolution removed to England. Having there amassed 
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a little fortune, he felt desirous of returning to his native 
land, and embarked at Portsmouth in a Sicilian veseel bound 
to Palermo. The Sicilian Captain refused to join an English 
convoy, and also to stop at the small island of St. Pierre, near 
Sardinia, where he was informed that the Algerine squadron 
was absvad, and obstinately put to sea. ‘The author thus pro- 
ceeds: 

“ We passed a dismal and anxious night. I had just 
closed my eyes fora moment, when the Chevalier Rossi, 
who had risen with the sun, came toinform me that the same 
vessels which we had seen the preceding day werestill in view, 
I sprung from my bed, and burried upon deck, where all was 
distress and confusion, I questioned the sailors aud the 
steersinan, but they returned only abrupt answers in a tremue 
lous voice. The six sail then appeared as so many almost 
imperceptible specks on the vast bosom of the waves. We 
beheld them grow larger and approach us, like the small 
cloud so much dreaded by seamen, which gradually increases, 
rises, thickens and forms the tremendous water-spout which 
generates tempests. These vessels soon made an evolution 
which indicated hostile intentions, Our seawen uttered 
ejaculations of terror and dismay. I[n their consternation 
they ran to and fro to no purpose, and wearied themselves 
in an hundred useless efforts to work the ship. Bustle is not 
activity, aud operations without object produce nothing but 
delay and confusion. Unluckily the wind, which till then 
had blown with violence, suddenly fell, and we found our- 
selves routed as it were in the midst of the vast element. 

We continued six hours in this horrible suspense and con- 
sternation, As the barbarians approached we heard their 
terrific shouts, and heheld their decks covered with Moors. 
All hopes then forsook the most courageous, and at this cruel 
sight we all hastened to hide ourselves in our little cells, there 
to await the great catastrophe of this tragedy. We heard 
the cries of the Africans, who boarded ussword in hand. A 
cannon was fired ; wetook it for the commencement of the 
battle, and concluded that we should be sunk. It was the sig- 
nal for a good prize. A second gun announced the capture 
and possession of the ship. The pirates thronged on board ; 
they brandished their scymetars belore our eyes and over our 
heads, commanding usto make no resistance and subwit. 
What else could we lave done than obey? Then assuming 
a less ferocious look, our conquerors shouted : No paura, no 
paura. ‘They demanded rum and the keys of our trunks, and 
formed us into divisions ; they ordered one half of the 
passengers to get mito the boat to be conveved on board the 
Algerine frigate ; the other part remained in the brig, of 
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which a troop of Moors had taken possession, 1 was among 
those who were to quit the vessel. We took a last sorrow/ul 
look at her and at our companions, stepped into the boat, 
and away we went. 

«“ When we reached the frigate, the crew set up a shout 
of victory; acruel joy was expressed in their ferocious looks. 
They opened their ianks, and through files of mingled Turks 
and Moors we were conducted intothe presence of the Giand 
Rais, the commander in chief of the Alzerine fleet. He 
was seated in the midst of the captains of the four other fri- 
gatese«++++ We were interrogated by short and haughty 
questions, but without insult or affrout. ‘Ihe Rais demanded 
our money, watches, rings, and all the valuables that we pose 
sessed, for the purpose of securing them, as he said, from the 
rapacity of the men of the Black Sea, who formed part of 
his crew, and whom he called by their proper name—robbers. 
He deposited the effects of each separately in a box, promis- 
ing that they should be restored to us on quitting the ship, 
and saying . —Questo per tiquesto per ti—questo altro per ti—~ 
this for thee, and this for thee, and this tor thee—aad per- 
haps adding in his heart—and the whole for me. We were 
then ordered to withdraw, aud directed to sit down on a 
mat ia the antechamber, where we were abandoned to 
our painful reflection. 

“ We were cairied to land at Algiers in two boats, the 
passengers with the Rais, andthe Sicthan sailors with the 
Aga. A great concourse of people had assembled on the 
beach to hail the triumphant return of the fleet. We were 
however, neither stripped nor insulted, as Christian slaves, 
commonly are upon their arrival at these inhospitable shores, 
The Rais went into the palace of the marine, while we 
remained at the gate. At length a large curtain rose ; »e be- 
held the hall of the palace of the marine, where the mem- 
bers of the regency, the vleimas of the law, and the chiefagas 
of the divan, appeared seated in barbarous pomp. Imine- 
diately, without preamble or ceremony, our papers were de- 
manded and examined. ‘Tliese formalities are observed to 
give a resemblance of justice to acts of rapise and violence. 
Our papers were shewn to the English Cousul, who had 
been summoned for the purpose of verifying them, Lle was 
aware of their insufficiency ; but actuated by the goodness 
of his heart, and pity for so many vnfortunates, he made the 
Most generous efforts to extricate us from this horrible dan- 
ger. His philanthrophic zeal did not abate when he learned 
that we belonged to a country united to France: we were 
unfortunate, and consequently sacred in the eyes of an Eng- 
lishman. But the Rais Hamida supported the ferocious laws 
of piracy ; he made ithe most subtile distinctions between 
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domicile and nationality ; and proved himself a very able’ 
lawyer according to the African code. 

We heard the council repeat the words : Buonpresa— 
prigionieri—schiavi !— which were re-echoed by the multi- 
tnde collected in the great square, who seemed by their 
shouts to invoke that decision. ‘The consul thea claimed 
the English lady and her two lite daughters. Granted, 
The Chevalier Rossi, the lady’s husbaud, advanced with 
courageand dignity ; he insisted on his rights «s the hus. 
band of an English woman, and the father of English chil- 
dren ; he was declared free also, and rejoined his wife and 
girls. The consul then made one more attempt to save us 
ail: it was ineffectual, The horrid cry of Schiavi, schiavi, 
sesounded through the hall, and was boisterously repeated by 
the multitude. The ministers of the regency rose ; the 
council was dissolved ; the English consul and vice-consul 
retired with the Rossi family ; and we remained motionless 
and stupefied, as it a thanderbolt had fallen close by our 
side. 

“© We were marched off under the direction of the chief 
secretary and the Guardian Bachi of the slaves; we tra- 
versed half of Algiers amidst an immense throng of spec- 
tators. It was Friday, the sabbath of the Mussulmans ; and 
the infidels, on coming out of their mosques, ran to feast 
themselves with the sight of the oppression and degradation 
ot Christians. 

“ We arrived at the Pascialik, or Palace of the Pacha, 
now inhabited bythe Dey. The first objects that met our 
view, and thrilled us with horror, were six bloody heads, 
that had been recently cut off, and lay about: the entrance : 
it was necessary to kick them aside before we could enter 
the Coart. They were the heads of some turbulent Agas 
who had murmured against the Prince. Profound silence 
reigned within these walls, where suspicion pervaded every 
thing, and terror was depicted in every countenance. We 
were ranged in a row before the windows of the despot, that 
he might gratify himself with the sight. He appeared at 
a balcony, looked at us with banghtiness and disdain, smiled 
with a ferocious pleasure, motioned with his band, and we 
were ordered to retire. We made a circuit through the 
winding streets of the city, and at length arrived at a spa- 
cious and gloomy buiiding; it was the great bagnio or prison 
for slaves.-+++ In crossing its dark and filthy court we pas- 
sed through a multitude of slaves ; they were ragged, pale, 
emaciated, dejected creatures; with haggard eyes, and 
cheeks deeply turrowed with sorrow. Such was the apathy 
produced by their long sufferings aud bitter misfortunes that 
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ali the soft emotions of life seemed extinguished in their 
hearts, aud they stared at us with stupid indifference, unace 
companied with a single demonstration of pity. On theday 
when the slaves are not obliged to work, they remain shut 
up, and wander like pallid spectres about this abode of dark- 
ness and desolation. 

« Before the first dawn of day we were suddenly roused 
by aconfused uoise of shouts and blows, and the rattling 
of chains. It was the hour at which the slaves were hurried 
from the oblivion of their wretcheaness to the renewal of 
their labours and sufferings. ‘The keeper ofthe prison called 
to us torise, and already began to assume towards us the 
harsh tone of command. Vamos al trabojo, cornutos !—to 
work, horned beasts ! was the coarse expression employed 
by the alguasils while hastening the slowest by reiterated 
stipes. ‘The black aga came to the prison. He brought 
the iron rings which were to be put on our left legs, as a 
mark of the abject condition into which we were plunged. 
The rings were very thin, buthow oppressive are the rings of 
slavery ! The black aga fastened the ring upon my com- 
panioas, but he delivered mine into my hand, saying. that 
his Excellency the Pacha granted me the distinguished 
favour of putting it on myself, 

“ We were two hundred unfortunate wretches of different 
nations taken by the infidelsia their last cruize. We were 
marched off with guards in front aud rear; an immense 
concourse followed, while a profound and melancholy silence 
reigned among us. We sawthe troops of old slaves going 
before us: their task-masters followed them with whips, ery- 
ing :—A trabajo, cornustos! can d'infedele, a trabajo! We 
arrived at the bakehouses of the marine, and two black 
loaves of bran were thrown to us as they might be to dogs. 
The old slaves caucht them in the air, and devoured them 
with disgusting avidity, Oa reaching the great hail of the 
warine we there found seated in horrible majesty, and in all 
the insigaia of tyrannic power, the axcmbersof the Government, 
the agas of the troops, the principal Rais of the ficet, the 
High Admiral, the Cadi, the Mufti, the Ulemas of the law, 
and the Judges aceording to the Koran. We were drawa 
ip in a row, ticketed, picked outand examined like negroes 
the markets of America. We maintained a deep -ilence ; 
our eyes were fixed on the ground, and our hearts throbbed. 
A voice was heard ; it was that of the Minister of Marine,. 
the principal Secretary of Staie. He pronounced my uame. 
I was directed to ste p forward 5 various questions were ask- 


ed concerning my residence ino England, my conunexions 
and occu 


ations in that country. ‘The Minister concluded 
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with these unexpected words : Ti star franco!++++A_ soldier 


was ordered to take the iron ring from my leg ; he obeyed, 


and advised me tv go and thank the minister, who shook me 
by the hand, and said many obliging things to me. He then 
commanded the dragoman to conduct me to the house of 
the English Consul. My heart overflowed with joy at the 
moment when | was enabled to move my legs freely ; but 
my second thought was for my unfortunate companions, 
who after my liberation, in their turn indulged the most flat- 
teringhopes. I walked slowly, and stopped at every step to 
see if they were not following me. [saw them sorrowfully 
depart, with eyes fixed on the ground,and swollen with 
weeping : they turned round once more, pressed my hand, 
bade me farewell, and disappeared. 

«¢ [ was summoned to the marine, and to the great store. 
house of prizes, to claim my effects, which were restored to 
me by orderof the Government ; but money, valuables, mer- 
chandize, clothes, bad all beeu carried off by the Turkish 
and Moorish chiourme— so that [ could recover nothing, 
The loss that I sustained was immense; all the fruit of so 
many years labour, industry, and privation was gone ; the 
whole edifice of a fortune reared with so much toil was de. 
molished in an instant. [also lost the satisfaction which 
may be forgivento vanity, of returning to my country ina 
state of independence, and being enabled to show some 
kindness to those who were united to me by blood or affec- 
tion. All these fond illusions, and my dreams of future bap- 
piness, were dissipated++++++. Ll had suifered a still more 
painful loss, that of all my books and manuscripts. The lat- 
ter contained all that | had most carefully observed, medi- 
tated, compiled, and composed, in my travels, in the varied 
scenes of my lite, and in the midst of the vast fie!d of events 
which had passed before my eyes. | was now doomed to 
the leisure, the sleep, the forgetfulness, the uselessness, of an 
obscure and barren life, to the dul! vacuity of the soul. | 
wished for repose, but a repose devoted to agreeable studies, 
consistent with my taste, withthe cultivation of letters, and 
the ineffable pleasures of the Muses. My friends will perhaps 
tellme, that my bead and heart are still left; but the best 
productions of the mind are not the work of a few happy 
moments; they are the result only of long exertion and un- 
wearied perseverance. An elegant buat transient flower may 
spring up in an instant; but the fruits that are to last must 
be matured by time.” 

The feeling heart must sympathize with the distress of the 
unfortanate writer, and earnestly wish, that the remainder 
of his life may prove more pleasant and successful than 1 


the season of anstety he seems to expect, 
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GREENLAND CUSTOMS. 
From Saabye’s Journal, kept from 1770 to 1778. 


“ REENLAND, we all know, is not a very agreeable 

abode ; but the native, with old Roman pride, says, 
‘] ama Greenlander! and if he wishes to pay a stranger 
a very flattering compliment, he says, § You are a Green- 
lander?” Many of them have had our European happiness 
exhibited to themin glowing colours ; many have been well- 
treated in Denmark; yet they always longed to be at home, 
and the most they could ever be brought to allow was 
‘ The Danes are as happy as the Greenlanders.’ At Copen- 
hagen they found there was too little Heaven, and no rea- 
sonable degree of cold; and, quite contrary to their custom, 
that the tich do not assist the poor. If they heard any body 
scold his servant, they said, ‘ You treat men like dogs.’ No 
Europeans have such rigid ideas of the rights of property as 
these people. If one of them finds ata distance from home 
a piece of wood driven on shore, which he could make use 
of, but which he cannot immediately carry with him, he has 
but to lay a couple of stones upon it, and is quite certain 
that nobody willtake it away. ‘They are, however, sensible 
of their own worth, and with justice; for once when a Green- 
lander was to receive a reproof, he boldly answered the 
Dane, ‘ First correct your countrymen, who are much worse 
than we. When you have amended them, call me to 
account.’ 

“ Those Greenlanders who are still Heathens have 
several wives. One of them, a very worthy man, who had 
enjoyed for two years the instructions of the missionary, 
said to him one day, ‘ Will you baptize me, priest? An- 
swer:  Wallingly ; but you bave two wives.’ ‘ How! can- 
not! then become a believer ? ‘ No.’ * You grieve me 
priest. Can t turn away my wile?—abandon my children’ 
‘ Take care of your wite as you have hitherto done, only do 
not live with her as your wife.’ € That is difficult! Will 
God reject me because I will not reject her?” * The gover- 
horsin my country have forbidden me to baptize you.’ 
: Priest, do not you think that the great Governor in Heaven 
more benevolent than the governors in your country? I 
wish to become a believer, and I dare not,’ said he, greatly 
affected; but I will nevertheless continue to obey God 
and avoid evil, and | hope that he will not reject me when 
; ie,’ The missionary, deeply moved, took his hand, and said 

Thy Father and my Father, and the Father of us all, be 

Vou. 58, 21 
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gracious to thee, for Jesus Christ’s sake, mow and for ever! 

Farewell, priest ? answered he in tears; ‘ before the great 
God in Heaven I shall see thee agai !—and he went away 
unbaptized, for he could not leave his wife. 

“ in Greeoland virgin modesty requires that a girl be 
carried off by her suitor; nay, evea dragged by the hair, 
and when she is really in his hut, she runs away from hint 
agaio several times, and at length perhaps compels him te 
give a proof of his affection by cutting the soles of her feet in 
several places, that she may be obliged to sit still. Those 
who are baptized, now leave the matter to the priest. The 
suitor explains his wish to him, and the girl is called. After 
some indifferent questions, the clergyman says, ‘ [t will soou 
be time for you to marry.’ ‘ I willnot marry.’ ‘ Thatisa 
pity, for I havea suitor for you.” ‘ Whom? The clergy. 
man names him. ‘ He is good for nothing; I will not 
bavehbim.’ ‘ Why not? He is young, a good seal-hunter, 
Se.” ¢ 1 will not marry ; I willnot have him.’ ‘ Very well, [ 
willnot force vou; I have besides another match for him. A 
pause.—Thbe girl sighs—a tear comes into her eye—and, at 
Jast, she whispers, ‘ As you will, priest.’ * No, as you will; 
I do not wish to persuade you.’ ‘ Here follows a deep sigh, 
than a half audible ‘ Yes,’ and the affair is settled. 

“ The following isan amusing example of presence of 
mind:—A Greeolander was drtiviog a merchant in a sledge 
across the sea upon the ice. Ona sudden a storm broke 
the ice in pieces. In such cases the Greenlanders abandon 
the sledge, and save themselves by leaping from one piece of 
ice to another; but as the Europeans are not able to leap 
in this manner, the driver said very coolly to the merchant, 
* You are not to be saved, but you have pencil and paper in 
your book; tear a piece off, and (saying this he stooped 
down) write here upon my back that you are drowned, 
otherwise your people might think [ bad killed you. The 
merchant had of course no mind either to write or to be 
drowned, and begged bim, for God’s sake, not to forsake him. 
‘ Very well, said the Greenlander, * if you die 1 can die 
likewise ;’and he staid with him, and saved him. In the sequel, 
he often joked on this adventure, saying, ‘ You would not 
write; you were aftaid: that was droll.’ 

“ A dark side of the character of this honest people is ux 
cleanliness.” 





SOUTH OF RUSSIA. 


A_ Very interesting publication has lately appeared at Dor- 
ad pat,under the titleof “ Contributions to the Koow- 
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ledge of Russia and its History,” by the meritorious Gusta- 
gus von Evers(Professor of History at the University at Dor- 
pat)and Moritz von Engelhardt. Among other things a ree 
jation of the latter, Gustavas von Engelhardt, has published 
an interesting and authentic account of the settlements of 
the German and other emigrants, in the South of Russia, 
collected on a tour. 

“« Every well ordered peasant’s house has a chimney, and 
three windows looking to the street, orosmented on the out- 
side with carved work ; the surrounding wall is painted red, 
or kept clean and white by constant washing. The gable 
end is likewise adorned with boards, cut and carved with 
great ubour. In the better kind of houses, the reom is al- 
ways papered. 

“ On entering the Ukraine, or Little Russia, the stranger 
fancies himself trausported among a different people. Only 
their language and their churches denote their relationship 
to Great Russia, from which ihey are strongly distinguished 
by character. ‘The white houses of a village in Little Rus- 
sia are pleasing and inviting, lie between gardens and mea- 
dows, and are clean within and without. A vessel with 
whitewash always stands in the room, and where a spot ap- 
pears itis directly washed over. ‘The neatness displayed ip 
the habitation, is also shewn in their dress. The linen of 
the women, and the handkerchiefs which they bind round 
their heads, are of a dazzling whitness.” (Is this a picture of 
slavery ?) 

“ The Duke of Richelieu, who, when he was governor- 
general, zealously promoted the interest of the setilers, is 
still blessed in these countries. But though the soil is every 
where pretty much the same, yet the colonists progper in very 
different degrees, in proportion as they brought with them 
more or less industry, and knowledge, sense,asd good morals. 
The Danizickers, near Elizabethgorod, for example, who cone 
sisted of fishermen, and all kinds of idle people, now first be- 
gin to thrive, after their grown-up youth have learned and 
become fond of agricujture. Ignorance of this primary 
scieuce has also been very disadvantageous to the emigrants 
from Swabia and Alsace ; while the I'ransylvanians and the 
Menonists, who settled at the same tinse with them, pros- 
per wonderfully, from having been farmers before. The 
Bulgarians, who formerly lived in the country eouth of the 
Danube, and found here a climate similar to tbat with which 
ihey were acquainted,and who unite with indefatigable ac- 
tivity a frugality bordering ri’ avarice, thrive best of all 
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But the Turkish oppression, under which they once groanéd 
has rendered them so distrustful, that they rather bury their 
money, than employ it in useful speculation. 

« The interesting attempts to settle Polish Jews as farmers 
with the same advautages as the other emigrants, has en. 
tirely failed., The village of Nikolajew is indeed still in. 
habited by them; but they partly let their land lie waste, and 
partly cultivate it-by hired servants ; and in spite of the 
prohibition, all carry on their favourite occupation of little 
dealers.” 

In conclusion, we extract an anecdote, which shews that 
those are never wrong who speculate onthe power of beauty, 
* A Mr. J. once received from the Crown a donation of 
Jands, but without inhabitants. He himself possessed only 
one peasant ; he was obliged therefore to get soine labour. 
ers. He did this in the cheapest manner, as follows: He 
bought in Elizabethgorid, sixteen handsome girls and wo- 
men, from 10 to 30 years ofage, for whom (because the softer 
sex is sold cheaper than the stronger (he paid, one with 
another, only 30 roubles in paper. He then sent them to his 
estates. Already on the way, many men were induced to 
join this attractive caravan, and in the space of sixteen 
years he had no jess than sixty, who cost him nothing.” 





Account of an Ascent of Mont Rigi, in Switzerland, 
and of a Night’s Residence on the Summit of that 
Mountain. 


From Blackwood s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Ppa view from the summit of Mont Rigi is indeed well 

worthy of itsfame. It is amoug the most celebrated 
of the many sublime prospects which may be enjoyed in the 
central regions of Switzerland, and seems the one most ca- 
pable of exciting the enthusiasm of the romantic natives. 
Throvghout Germany Mont Rigi is kuown by the names of 
Mons Regius and Regina Montium ; and if the possession 
of the sublimest attributes with which nature was ever gifted 
may bestow a name, it is well distinguished by the title of the 
Queen of Mountains. 

I commenced my ascent from the beautiful village of 
Gersau, known at one time as the least republic in Europe. 
It is situated near the base of the Rigiberg, upon the northern 
shore of the Lake of Lucerne, aud now forms part of the 
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Canton of Schwytz. The ascent occupied me about seven 
hours, but during that time I made different excursions to 
the right and left, to visit some fine ravines, and enjoy the 
various views from the suinmits of the lower mountains. 
Contrary to what L expected from the beautiful serenity of 
the preceding night, the morning wore at first an inauspicious 
aspect, and the mountains were enveloped by dense clouds, 
I had moreover been infotmed by a traveller whom [ met 
in Altorf, that [ need not attempt to ascend the Rigiberg un- 
less under a cloudless sky, asthe beauty of the scenery de- 
pended entirely upon the clearness of the atmosphere. He 
must, however, have been in a great measure unacquainted 
with the sublimest features of the Swiss landscape; and [ 
now rejoice that | commenced my journey, surrounded on 
all sides by mist and vapour. 1 had not ascended above two 
thousand feet, when the thin fleecy clouds, which had hither- 
to prevented my seeing distinctly beyond the distance ef 
fifiy yards, began to collect into denser masses of the most 
snowy whiteness, and leaving the intermediate spaces clear 
and cloudless, presented in every direction, as if by the hand 
ofenchuntment, bright views of distant vallies, with their 
silver streams and smiling villages, huge rocks and pre- 
cipices, crowned with the tallest pines, with partial glimpses 
of high mountains, covered with the most verdurous forests, 
and of placid lakes, reflecting in their still waters every com- 
bination of earth and sky. If [may make use of so awful 
an expression, it appeared indeed almost like the effect of 
creation; the high mountains lifted their heads as if onder 
the immediate influence of amore than kingly power, and 
the snowy clouds, which were vow resting amid the deep 
blue of ao Alpine sky or floating over the everlasting 
forests, seemed like the bright abodes of spirits ministering 
in the mighty work. 

Having crossed the intermediate range of hills, | reached 
the Hospice of Rigi, situated on the mountain near its base, 
about mid-day. [ did not however, enter this venerable dwell- 
ingras there are now three or four inns built in the neigaoonr- 
hood, in consequence of the vast covcourse of peaesiriaus 
who visit this delightful spot during the summer aootis. 

The Hosvice is inhabited by a few capuchins, whose pre- 
decessorsin former times were almost the only dwellers in the 
valley. ‘To their hoepitality the stranger was indebted for 
rest and refreshment, alter the fatigue of crossing the Alpine 
passes; and the peasant, retarning to a neighbouring vale, 
Was sure to meet with the kindest wefcome. The vast influx 
of travellers from every country bas now rendered the ex- 
ercise of this benevolent feeling impossible, and inns have 
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been built to relieve the worthy fathers of such a heavy load, 
Siill, however, the poorer classess, whose necessities oblige 
them to leave their homes, are kindly entertained; and | 
have since been informed, that the character of these pious 
ynen stands high for goodpess and charity, The situation of 
their little convent, notwithstanding the encroachment of 
less sacred dwellings, certainly realises all that poets have 
ever feigned of the sublimest and most holy solitude. Amid 
a grove of trees, upon a verdant spot, by the side of a mouns 
tain stream, whose banks are abrupt and rocky, and partiahy 
wooded by the bireh, the sycamore, and the ash, these 
fathers have their peaceful abode. Immediately opposite 
there is a chapel, built withthe greatest taste, whose gray 
walls present a beautifni contrast to the green pastures with 
which it is surrounded. On ail sides the valley is enclosed 
by bigh mountains— those in the distance breaking through 
the clouds, aad shewing their uninhabitable summits covered 
with everlatings snows :-—in the more central regions, there 
are gray precipices, divided by cataracts, and surrounded by 
jarge tracts of ancient pine-trees; and at the outskirts of 
these, are the summer dwellings, of the goat-herds and the 
hvgters of the roe. Through a narrow glen, in the distance, 
is seen the Lake of Loweriz, with its craggy and precipitous 
banks; and behind these are the bigh castellated rocks, 
whieh terminate the wild valley of Schwytz. 

Whilst 1 contemplated this glorious scene at a short dis- 
tance from the chapel, | observed one of the fathers ascend- 
ing, with a pitcher i bis band, to arocky bank; and, hav- 
ing filled the pitcher from the spring which flowed from it, 
he descended by the foot-path on which [ then stood. He 
was apparently about 75 years of age, tall, and majestic in bis 
form, with a five countenance, and a great loxuriance of 
long silver hair resting upon his shoulders. He was clothed 
in brown ; bis outer garment, which was losse and flowing, 
was fastened about his waist by a leathern girdle, and de- 
scended below the knee. He wore neither shoes nor stock- 
ings, but a sp: cies of sandals, which were fastened round bis 
foot and leg by long ribbons crossing each other ; they were 
such as | could nave fancied in the costume of a Roman 
patrictuo. Around bis neck was suspended a massy chain, 
to the end of which there hung a silver crucifix; and in ais 
right hang be held a long white staff, shod with iron. 

I never beheld a more picturesque, or beautiful figure than 
that which this venerable old man presented. His head 
was sucha one as“ Guido has often painted mild, pale, 
penetrating, free from all common place ideas of fat con- 
teuted ignorance, looking dewnwards upon the earth, it look- 
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ed forwards, but looked as if at something beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it, Heaven above, who let it 
fall upon a monk’s shoulders, best knows; but it would have 
suited a Brahmin ; and, had I metit upon the plains of Hine 
dostan, t had reverenced it,” I felt a diffidence in addressing 
him, though I longed to do so, and had he not, on reaet- 
ing the spot where £ stood, put down his pitcher,and uttered 
some common salutation. | must have let him pass by. I 
then learned from him whatever. I wished to know con- 
cerning the most remarkable objects im the neighbour- 
hood. He appeared to be intimately acquainted with the 
diferent mountain passes in the district. He informed me 
that he had studied medicine in his younger days, and, tilb 
within the last few years, had visited the sick in the neigh- 
bouring vallies during all seasons.He is now, however, un- 
able to undergo such fatigue, and confines his excursions to 
his own vicinity. In summer, be added, they have many 
visitors; butduring the winter, which is severe and of long 
continuance, scarcely any strangers enter the valley, as- most 
of the Alpineroadsare then impassable, owing to the great 


depth of the snow. 
Lo be continued, 





STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 
From the Northern Star, or Yorkshire Mayazime. 


"TMS rot in the power of language to convey any adequate 

idea of the appearance of the Staffordshire potteries; 
they forma scene of a novel kind, totally differeat from the 
general character of an English town; and ifthe term amor- 
phous can ever be with proprietyapplied to an aggregate ot 
buildings, no place on earth can more forcibly claim the 
epithet, 

Conceive twelve or fourteen populous villages, covering 
an area of ten miles by two, so closely connected as to leave 
between them no perceptble separation, aud you will have 
a tolerable idea of the extent of this manufactory ! 

Conceive again a large house, built of the finest materials, 
furnished in the most superb manner, and apparently better 
adapted for the palace of a grandee than the modest mansion 
ofa tradesman ; surrounded with furnaces, kilns, and sheds, 
and perpetually involved in smoke; and you have a faini 
sketch of the habitation of a gentleman potter ! 

The smelting of lead, and the converting of it into any 
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oxide, is universally allowed to produce the excruciatio 
disease the belland ; the vapours of sulphur lay the founds. 
tion ofspasms and contractions; the inhaling of sublimed 
arsenic causes almost instant suffocation, nor is any prepara- 
tion of tin, copper, or antimony, perfectly salutary to the 
functions of vitality. Imagine then all these ingredients 
mixing with the steam of the drying clay, and you will have 
some conception of the purity of air. breathed in a pottery, 
Paint to yourself some thousands of human beings subjected 
tothe joint influence of such an atmosphere, labouring 
under a complication of disorders which generally terminate 
in asthma or consumption.. See these emaciated wretches 
every dey renewing an occupation which shortens the enjoy. 
ment of life, for the sole purpose of procuring a scanty ali- 
ment to prolong, if possible, a miserable existence. Survey 
then the ornaments of your tea-table, and learn by reflection, 
how numerous are the sufferings and privations of one part 
of mankind, iv order to supply the other with imaginary com- 
forts, and useless luxuries, 

In a commercial view, however, the potteries rank high, 
Foreign markets are hence supplied with a ware peculiar to 
this country, and superior in its kind to any continental 
manufacture. India is rivalled in her porcelain, and even 
the antique vases of Linly have yielded up their com position 
to the chemical research of the philosophizing petier, who 
can reproduce them in such perfection, as to elude the 
scrutinizing criticism of the most curious connoisseur. 

Public spirit and independency of principle are the con- 
stant attendants on trade and manufacture. The potters in 
an eminent degree possess both. The canals, their subscrip- 
tion churches, and their dispensary, are monuments of the 
one; and their formation into companies congenial to their 
individual sentiments evince the other. 








Important Information to Apple Growers. 


Gentleman of extensive information assures us, that 
d in Aterica, for a series of years, they were constanily 
deprived uf a good crop of apples, by the prevalence of 
blight or mildew ; but of late years they have prevented its 
recurrence by the following simple method :—In the spring 
of the year they rub tar well into the bark of the apple trees, 
about four of six inches wide round each tree about a foot from 
the ground, which effectuatly prevents the blight, and abuo- 
dantcrops are the conseqnence, 
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A RUSSIAN ANECDOTE. 
RTEMON SERGIEWITCH MATWEJEFF, a Rus- 


sian Bojar, in the second half of the 17th century, was, 
for his wisdom and loyalty, the favourite of the Czar Alexei 
Michailowitch, and at the same time beloved by the people 
for his humanity and benevolence. He was Governor of 
several provivees, Keeper of the Great Seal, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Chiet Judge of the Streliizi. Tie Cza- 
rina Natalia Kirilowna Marischkin, the mother of Peter the 
Great, was educated in his house. Matwejeff possessed only 
a small house in Moscow, on the spot where he afterwards 
erected a great building of stone, which (if it was not de- 
stroyed in 1812) is still standing,and belongsto the princely 
family of Metschtschersky. The Czar had very often ad- 
vised him to build a palace, but he always evaded it. The 
Czar at length declaring that he would himself have the pa- 
lace built for him, be answered—that he had already taken 
some measures for its erection, and he now actually ordered 
materials for building. But atthat time there was not suf- 
ficient stone in Moscow for ihe fonndation. The ie- 
port was soon spread that the Bojar Matwejeff wanted 
to build a house, but could not begin for want of stones for 
the foundation, The Sirelitzin and the people assembled 
aod consulted, and the next day sent deputies to Matweyeth. 
These said—* The Strelitzin and the people have learned, 
that you want stores for the foundation of your house, and 
they salute you, and beg that you would accept them asa 
present from them.” “ My dear iriends,” answered Matwe- 
jeff, “ L do not want your presents, but if you have stones, 
sell them tome: Ll am rich, aod can pay forthem. The 
Deputies answered—* That you cannot do; those who sent 
us will vot sell the stones at any price, but they will gladly 
make their benefactor a present of them, and beg of you not 
to refuse it.” It was long before be was persuaded, but he 
at last consented. How great was his surprise, when he saw, 
the next morning, his whole court-yard filled with tomb- 
stones! ‘The deputies came again, and said, © We have 
letched these stones from the graves of our fathers and chil- 
dren; and it was on that account that we would not sell 
them atany price; but to the man who has done so much 
for us, we make a present of that which we so highly 
venerate.” Matwejeff begged them to wait, and he went to 
the Czar, whom he made acquainted with this singular oc- 
currence. ‘ Take the stones,” said the Czar, “ the people 
must love you sincerely since they rob the graves of then 
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families for your sake:—such a present, my friend, I would 
gratefully accept from the people.” Matwejeff went honie, 
received the stones, thanked tbe deputies, and built his 
palace. 








ANECDOTES OF DR. FRANKLIN, 
From his Life by his Grandson. 


“)R. FRANKLIN when a child found the long graces 

used by his father before and after meals very tedious, 

One day after the winter’s provisions had been salted,— 

“T think, father,” said Benjamin, “ if you were to say 

Grace over the whole cask, once for all, it would be a vast 
saving of time.” 

In his travels through New England, Franklin had ob- 
served, that when he went into an inn, every individual of 
the family had a question or two to propose to him, relative 
to his history ; and that tll each was satisfied, and they had 
conferred and compared together their information, there 
was no possibility of procuring any refreshment. Therefore 
the moment he went into any of these places, he inquired 
for the master, the mistress, the sons, the daughters, the 
men servants, and the maid servants; and having assembled 
them all together he began in this manner: “ Good people, 
Jam Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia, by trade a printer; 
anda bachelor. Ihave some relations at Boston, to whom 
J am going to make a visit; my stay will ve short; and [ 
shall then return aud follow my business, as a prudent man 
ought to do. This is all L kuow of myself, and all I can 
possibly inform you of; L beg, therefore, that you will have 
pity upon me and my horse, and give us both some re- 
treshment. 

When Franklin came to England previous to the breaking 
out of the American war, he went to Mr. Heit’s printing ot- 
tive in Wild Court, Wild-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and 
entering the press-room, he went up to a particular press,# 
and thus addressed the twomen who were working: “ Cowe, 
my friends, we will dsink together; it is now forty years 
since [ worked like you at this press as journeyman printer;” 
ou this he sent for a gallon of porter, and they drank “ Suc- 
cess to Printing.” 


* This press is now in the possession of Messrs Cox and Baylis, 
Great Qucen-street 
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POETRY. 


THE LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


MONG the many tributes of taste and feeling, with which genius 

has embalmed the memory of the lamented, and never-to-be-forgotten 
Princess Charlotte, we have not met with one which speaks more to the 
HEART than the Rev. R. Kennedy's Poem on that disastrous event. This, 
however, is not its only praise Its general tone is of the ** higher 
mood; and bears evident marks of its author having drawn his inspiration 
from the same source with some of our best bards of ** elder days.” We 
beg to submit the following passage to our readers, as a proof that the poc- 
tical powers of Mr. Kennedy are by no means of a secondary rate, 


WHOSE knell is tolled, what British tongue will ask? 
Turned are uncounted eyes, and hands stretched out 
Towards the abode of Kings. THERE is revealed 
That which all feel, as all can understand, 
Beholding royalty herself bow down 

Beneath affliction’s load; while at her feet 

Envy is mute, and want in pity weeps. 

Mortality has paid a visit there, 

Crying to all that walk upon the earth, 

** Mark, I am doing now in regal tents 

“* The deed whereby (at each vibration quick 

*¢ Of time’s unstaying pendulum) the rich, 

** Mean, lotty, poor, learn’d, simple, as they shew 
** Joy, trouble, Rope, shrunk age, and rosy youth, 
** Are made, in myriad multitudes at once, 

*¢ ALIKE: then live, as fellow-heirs of death.” 
The knell is tol)’d: again from palace heights 
Weeping declares the lev’lling, ruthless blow 
Struck; and still louder lamentation sounds 

Woe too is there,in the mind’s depth, that knows 
Nor sound, nor sign. What hand shall lift the veil 
Which hides parental grief, the childless fate 

That finds no medicine in pomp or power, 

The void of soul an empire cannot fill 

How would the feeb!eness of words but mack 

‘The busband’s agony! who sitting new 

In widow’d desolation, where so late 

He own'd a Patadise of nuptial bliss, 

Feels all the love that warm ’d his bosom there 
Increas'd each moment by the madd’ning thought 
That it :s shared, and CAN be shar’d, no more; 
That she, o’er whom he bends, who lov’d him bes¢ 
Of ali on earth, and as a shape of Heav’n 

Before him spake and smil’d, is senseless clay; 
That, when most prizing her, he would have sham 
His tenderest ways by ways more tenderstill, 

She knows it not, and never shall again 
Return affection’s pressure with the hand 
Design’d to wield a sceptre, that dear hand, 
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Which gave him, with itself, a noble heart 
That all earth’s sceptres would have cheaply bought. 

























THE WANDERER’S ROUNDELAY. 
From Necele’s Poems. 


HE earth bears not another wretch, 
So helpless, so forlorn as I; 
Yet not for me a hand will stretch, 
And not for me a heart will sigh ; 
The happy, in their happiness, 
Will not a thought to woe incline ; 
The wretched feel a fierce distress, 
Too much their own to think of mine; 
And few shall be 
The tears for me, 
When I am lain beneath the tree. 


There was a time when joy ran high, 
And every sadder thought was weak 
Tears did not always dim this eye, 
Or sorrow always stain this cheek ; 
Andeven now I often dream, 
When sunk in feverish, breken sleep, 
Of things that were and things that seem, 
And friends that love, then wake to weep, 
That few must be 
The tears for me, 
When I am Jain beneath the tree, 


Travellers lament the clouded skies, 
The muralist the ruin’d hail, 
And when th’ unconscious lily dies, 
How many mark and mourn its fall! 
But I—ao dirge for me will ring, 
No stone will niark my lonely spot; 
I am a suffering, withering, thing, 
Just seen, and slighted, and forgot; 
And few shall be 
The tears for me, 
When I am lain beneath the tree. 


Yet welcome hour of parting breath, } 
Come sure unerring dart—there’s room ' 
For sorrow in the arms of death, j 


For disappointment in the tomb: 
What though the slumbers there be deep, 
‘Though not by kind remembrance blest, 
To slumber is to cease to weep, 
Tosleep forcutten is to rest ; 
Oh! sound shall be 
The rest for me, 
When I am lain beneath the tree. 


